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■written  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  improving 
the  young,  and  guiding  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

The  birth  of  Sir  Astley  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1768,  and  his  baptism  in  the  following 
month ; a few  days  after  which  he  wras  sent  from 
home  to  be  nursed  by  a vigorous  country-woman  — a 
practice  which  he  afterwards  condemned  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  and  with  an  earnestness  that 
Rousseau  might  have  envied.  However,  the  fact, 
in  his  case,  is  somewhat  interesting,  as  connected 
with  an  occurrence  which  subsequently  exercised  a 
• considerable  and  important  influence  on  his  choice 
of  a profession.  Meantime,  it  appears  that  he 
escaped  any  fatal  disadvantage  from  the  custom 
being  followed,  and  was  restored  safe  and  sound  to 
his  mother's  arms.  His  life  was  soon  after  exposed 
to  great  danger,  from  his  accidentally  running 
.against  a knife,  which,  a brother,  with  whom  he  was 
playing,  was,  at  the  moment,  holding  in  his  hand, 
unclasped.  The  blade  penetrated  the  lower  part 
of  his  cheek,  passed  upward,  and  was  only  stopped 
in  its  deadly  course  by  the  socket  of  the  eye. 
Blood  flowed  profusely,  but  medical  aid  being  in- 
stantly procured,  the  wound  was  attended  to,  and  at 
length  healed ; though  the  scar  remained  visible  to 
ihis  last  days.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to 
receive  instruction,  he  was  initiated  into  the  ele- 
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ments  of  education  by  bis  mother,  who,  as  may  be 
conceived,  from  her  tastes  and  accomplishments, 
was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  Notwithstanding 
her  literary  engagements,  she  managed  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  well-spent  time  to  im- 
parting knowledge  — and  especially  religious  know- 
ledge— to  her  family,  and  grounded  young  Astley 
in  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar  and  history, 
for  the  latter  of  which  he  ever  retained  a strong 
attachment.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired  from 
his  father  as  much  learning  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  as  enabled  him  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  one  language,  and  Horace  in  the  other. 
Another  preceptor  was  the  village  schoolmaster,  who 
daily  attended  at  the  hall  to  instruct  the  young 
Coopers  in  writing,  ciphering,  and  arithmetic.  But 
Astley  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  particu- 
larly rapid  progress  under  his  tuition.  Indeed  he 
was  much  too  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  too  much 
of  a boy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  pranks 
were  the  wonder  and  alarm  of  the  village  ; though 
his  frank,  open,  and  generous  temper  rendered  it  all 
but  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  angry  with  him, 
and  they  were,  as  usual,  the  delight  of  his  youthful 
associates.  The  hazardous  adventures  he  engaged 
in  are  not  such  as  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  applause. 
The  very  objectionable  exploit  of  plundering  orchards, 
which  then  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  as  we 
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have  seen,  even  a future  Lord  Chancellor  could 
'indulge  in  it,  was  frequently  practised  under  his 
advice  and  direction.  He  rode,  without  the  aid  of  a 
i bridle,  horses  which  others  were  afraid  to  mount 
when  properly  bitted ; drove  out  the  herd  of  cows 
from  some  neighbouring  pasture,  mounted  on  the 
1 back  of  a fierce  bull,  whose  horns  others  would  have 
feared  to  approach ; and  ran  along  the  eaves  of  high 
barns,  with  the  utmost  indifference  as  to  conse- 
quences. On  one  day,  while  performing  the  latter 
feat,  he  fell  from  so  great  a height,  that  death  must 
have  been  the  penalty  of  his  giddy  rashness,  but  for 
his  tumbling  into  the  stable-yard,  which,  at  that 
time  fortunately  happened  to  be  filled  with  hay. 
On  another,  having  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the 
i church,  he  suddenly  lost  his  hold,  and  was  precipi- 
• tated  to  the  ground  ; but  escaped  almost  miraculously 
with  a few  bruises.  On  a third,  while  leaping  a 
horse,  which  he  had  caught  on  the  common,  over  a 

■ cow  lying  on  the  ground,  he  was  overthrown  by  the 
animal  rising  at  the  instant;  and  though  the  bold 
rider  escaped  unhurt,  the  collar-bone  of  the  steed 
was  broken  in  the  fall.  On  a fourth,  he  would 
tease  some  hapless  donkeys,  till  severely  kicked  by 
them  in  retaliation. 

But  before  leaving  with  his  father  for  Great  Yar- 
mouth, he  left  a more  honourable  memorial  of  his 

■ energetic  spirit  than  the  remembrance  of  such  doings 
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as  have  been  mentioned.  He  was  not  yet  thirteen 
when  he  gave  a memorable  proof  of  his  calm  courage 
and  innate  skill  in  dealing  with  that  human  frame, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  chief  subject  of  his 
laborious  study.  A son  of  his  foster-mother,  a lad 
rather  older  than  himself,  while  driving  a cart  loaded 
with  coals  for  the  vicar,  fell  in  front  of  the  wheel, 
which  passed  over  his  thigh  before  he  could  regain 
his  footing,  and  besides  other  injuries,  caused  a lace- 
ration of  the  principal  artery.  The  unfortunate  boy 
was  borne  home  utterly  exhausted,  and  sinking  from 
loss  of  blood,  which  flowed  so  copiously  that  surgical 
aid  not  being  at  hand,  the  assembled  villagers,  find- 
ing their  efforts  to  stop  it  utterly  futile,  were  in 
terror  of  his  bleeding  to  death ; when  Astley  having 
heard  of  the  accident,  hurried  to  the  place.  Unde- 
terred by  the  feeling  of  sickness  which  the  sight  of 
so  ghastly  a wound  naturally  produces,  and  undis- 
mayed by  the  affright  of  the  trembling  spectators, 
he,  with  consummate  presence  of  mind  and  a firm 
hand,  instinctively  did  exactly  what  should  have 
been  done,  encircled  the  limb  with  his  handkerchief 
above  the  wound,  and  bound  it  so  tightly,  that  the 
bleeding  was  effectually  stayed  till  the  arrival  of  the 
surgeon,  with  whose  aid  the  boy  was  saved. 

In  after-life  Sir  Astley  used  to  refer  to  this  cir- 
cumstance as  a remarkable  event  in  his  career;  and 
he  regarded  it  as  first  giving  his  mind  the  bent 
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towards  that  great  profession  which  he  adorned. 
Moreover  he  was  likely  to  he  incited  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  who  had 
followed  it  with  honour  and  profit  at  Norwich;  and 
of  his  uncle,  who  had  acquired  distinction  as  a sur- 
geon in  the  metropolis.  But  though  the  inclination 
mutas  agitare  inglorias  artes  was  thus  conceived,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  gratify  it  at  the  time,  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  made  any  preparation  for  giving 
effect  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  settled  in  his 
: father’s  new  parsonage  at  Yarmouth,  he  divided  his 
time  between  frolicsome  levities  and  evening  parties, 
till  roused  into  action  by  the  visits  of  his  uncle. 
The  professional  knowledge,  lively  talents,  and  ex- 
tensive information  of  this  gentleman,  captivated  his 
keen-spirited  and  active-minded  nephew,  who  re- 
solved forthwith  to  devote  his  life  and  energies  to 
the  promotion  of  that  science,  in  which  he  won  such 
.high  renown.  So,  after  witnessing  the  performance 
of  an  operation  at  Norwich,  he  determined  on 
becoming  his  uncle’s  pupil,  and  was  articled 
accordingly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1784,  he  took  his  departure  from 
Norwich,  experiencing  to  the  full  those  feelings  of 
i melancholy  so  natural  under  the  circumstances. 
However,  the  anticipation  of  one  day  becoming  a 
;great  man,  and  the  attractions  of  the  wondrous  city 
: to  which  he  was  journeying,  tended  to  dissipate  any 
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disagreeable  reflections.  He  was  only  sixteen : but 
his  appearance  and  manner  were  particularly  pre- 
possessing, his  conversation  pleasing  and  animated; 
and  he  had  within  him  the  energy  and  perseverance, 
which  are,  above  all,  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
success  in  any  walk  of  life.  No  doubt,  also,  he 
showed  something  of  the  attention  to  his  attire, 
which  afterwards  won  him  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  the  city  of  London. 

His  uncle,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  receive  the 
young  aspirant  to  surgical  distinction  into  his  own 
house,  managed  to  obtain  for  him  a residence  in  that 
of  Mr.  Cline,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital;  an  arrangement  most  auspicious  to  his 
professional  prospects.  At  the  following  Christmas 
he  was  transferred  from  the  pupilage  of  his  uncle  to 
that  of  Mr.  Cline,  described  by  him  as  “ a man  of 
great  judgment,  a slow  and  cautious  operator;  and  a 
moderate  anatomist.” 

It  is  related  that  one  day  Mr.  Cline  brought 
home  an  arm,  and  throwing  it  on  the  table  of  his 
private  dissecting-room,  desired  Astley  to  set  to 
work  upon  it,  whereupon  the  latter  bent  all  his 
powers,  bodily  and  mental,  to  the  task,  and  accom- 
plished it  with  a success,  which  not  only  highly 
satisfied  his  instructor,  but  created  in  him  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  his  profession,  by  which  he  was 
characterised.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  on 
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' being  placed  under  Mr.  Cline,  he  totally  abandoned 
his  juvenile  habits  of  trifling  and  carelessness,  and 
. applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  his  professional 
knowledge  by  diligent  study  in  private,  by  labour  in 
the  dissecting-room,  and  by  a complete  attention  to 
the  lectures  delivered  at  the  hospital.  He  had 
previously  been  elected,  on  the  nomination  of  his 
uncle,  as  a member  of  the  Physical  Society,  then 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  institutions  of 
■ the  kind  in  London.  By  the  rules  of  the  society, 
- every  member  had  to  read  an  essay  in  the  course  of 
•the  session,  the  subject  being  a matter  of  choice  to 
'himself.  Sir  Astley  took  that  of  malignant  diseases 
: in  the  breast,  or  cancers  ; and  he  thus  at  once  became 
interested  in  a subject,  the  investigation  of  which 
1 continued  to  occupy  his  attention  and  his  pen  to  the 
i close  of  his  life.  So  great  was  his  industry  in  his 
mew  pursuit,  that,  by  the  following  spring,  his  pro- 
: fieiency  in  anatomy  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
pupil  of  his  standing  in  the  hospital,  and  gave  sure 
■presage  of  the  wide-spread  celebrity  he  was  to 
attain;  and,  while  visiting  his  father  during  the 
■vacation,  he  attended  at  the  surgery  of  Mr.  Turner, 
aa  relative  of  his,  who  resided  at  Yarmouth,  with  the 
'view  of  gaining  information  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
imacy.  His  evident  change  of  character,  from  gay 
* to  grave,  conveyed  sensations  of  the  most  pleasing 
'kind  to  the  hearts  of  his  parents. 
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During  his  second  session  at  the  hospital  he 
applied  his  mind  intensely  to  the  study  of  anatomy, 
making  himself  fully  conversant  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  body,  and  paving  the  way  for  those 
discoveries  in  “ pathological  anatomy  ” which  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  his  profession. 

In  the  winter  of  1786  he  contrived  to  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  John  Hunter,  whom  he  regarded  with  great 
interest  and  admiration,  and  from  whom  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and 
surgery,  which  he  afterwards  found  so  valuable. 

Next  year  his  thirst  for  knowledge  carried  him  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  immediately 
attracted  notice  by  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  ob- 
taining it.  For  seven  months  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  there  with  great  diligence  ; and  having  been 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society,  he  so  highly  distinguished  himself  in  its 
discussions,  that  on  his  leaving  he  was  offered  the 
presidency  in  case  of  his  returning. 

At  the  termination  of  the  session  he  resolved  to 
banish  all  study  for  a time,  and  undertake  a journey 
in  the  Highlands — then  no  easy  matter.  He  pre- 
pared for  it  in  almost  as  primitive  a fashion  as  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  had  done  nearly  a century  before ; and 
having  purchased  two  suitable  nags,  and  hired  a 
servant,  he  extended  his  tour  to  the  Western  Isles. 
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Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  he  received 

■ the  ■well-merited  appointment  of  demonstrator  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  later  was  made  joint  lec- 
turer with  Mr.  Cline.  In  this  capacity  he  es- 

: tablished  with  success  a distinct  course  of  lectures 
on  surgery,  which  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  con- 
junction with  anatomy. 

Sir  Astley  had  even  when  a roving  hoy  at  Brooke 
indulged  in  a romantic  courtship  with  a young  lady 
of  his  own  age ; and  so  ardent  was  his  love,  that 
after  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  he  one  day,  still 
only  thirteen,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family, 
made  a journey  of  forty-eight  miles  to  pay  her  a 

■ visit,  which  very  much  pleased  the  fair  damsel,  and 
very  much  surprised  her  worthy  father.  But  how- 
ever deep  their  vows,  they  were  destined  to  come  to 
naught ; and  he  now  found  a bride  in  the  new  sphere 
of  his  exertions,  and  set  off  on  a trip  to  Paris.  On 
arrival,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Desault  and  Chopart,  and  compare  the 
practice  of  the  French  surgeons  with  that  pursued  by 

■ those  of  his  own  country.  In  1793  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  to  Surgeons’  Hall.  He  had 
already  appeared  as  an  author  on  those  subjects,  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed  with  great  credit 
for  ability,  and  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
'had  discussed  them  ; and  in  1800,  on  the  resignation 

of  his  uncle,  he  succeeded  him  as  surgeon  to  Guy’s 
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Hospital.  Thenceforth,  his  career  was  brilliant,  and 
he  was  created  a baronet  by  George  IV.  in  1821. 
He  afterwards  became  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  died  in  February  1841. 

Sir  Astley  was  the  architect  of  his  Own  fortune. 
His  advancement  was  the  result  of  steady  exertion. 
He  thought  for  himself,  and  worked  for  himself, 
with  an  assiduity  and  diligence,  which  rarely  fail  to 
bring  their  rewards — professional  eminence,  public 
esteem,  and  the  ennobling  consciousness  of  duties 
faithfully  and  indefatigably  performed. 


